Persons in the Foreground 



THE STORY OF HISGEN AND THE OCTOPUS 



ONEST TOM HISGEN," the 
presidential candidate of the In- 
dependence Party, has a story to 
tell. The telling of this story 
will probably constitute his cam- 
paign. He makes a speech with difficulty, but 
he tells his story with good effect, an effect 
all the better because of the man's evident diffi- 
dence on the platform. 

It is a story of his fight with the Standard 
Oil Company — a successful fight up to date. 
Unsuccessful foes of the Standard are com- 
mon enough. A successful foe is so rare that 
it is not surprising he is made a candidate for 
president It is obvious that the Standard is 
to have no friends on the stump this year, 
however it may fare in the courts. Taft and 
Bryan and Debs and Watson are all likely to 
take a hand in the game known in San Fran- 
cisco as "soak the skippie," with the big oil 
octopus playing the part of "skippie." But 
Hisgen is the only maa of them all who can 
tell a story of personal encounter with the oc- 
topus. For years he has been fighting it at 
close grips, and lives to tell the tale. 

The story begins with axle grease. That is 
a side product manufactured by the Standard. 
The elder Hisgen, father of Thomas, was a 
jeweler by trade and something of a chemist 
by instinct He invented an axle grease and 
four of his sons formed a company to manu- 
facture and sell it. All of them had been, up 
to that time (1888), clerks in a clothing store 
in Albany. The combined capital they man- 
aged to raise was $500. A month or two 
after they started, a cauldron of axle grease 
caught fire and burned up the whole plant, 
the elder Hisgen barely escaping with his life. 
Then Thomas, Gustave, Henry and George 
got together to make an inventory of their 
resources. Thomas had an old fiddle that his 
father had brought from Germany. Gustave 
had a diamond pin. Henry had $25 in the 
bank. George had credit enough to borrow 
$20. They raised about $100 altogether and 
started the business again. When they made 
a stock of axle-grease, they got up with the 
milkman in the early morn, walked to the mar- 
ket-place where the farmers came with their 
products, and went around selling the grease 



to them. It was good grease, and the farmers 
found it out. In a few months a genuine de- 
mand had been created, and Thomas and Gus- 
tave were able to redeem the fiddle and the 
diamond pin at the pawnbroker's. In ten 
years the four brothers erected the largest 
axle-grease factory in the country. 

Enter now the Standard Oil octopus. It 
made an offer to buy out the Four Brothers 
Company for $600,000. They had the temerity 
to refuse. They were proud of their business, 
and they wanted to keep on developing it and 
hand it down to their children. Then began 
the war. 

The Standard Oil people, unable to crush the 
business by ordinary competition, sent agents 
to the country dealers to tell them that if they 
did not quit handling the axle grease of the 
Four Brothers Company they would not be 
able to get kerosene to sell. That was a seri- 
ous threat, of course. The Hisgens met 
it promptly* They went into the oil busi- 
ness, too, and announced their readiness to 
supply kerosene to the country stores. That 
was in 1899. The following year they ex- 
tended their operations to New England, estab- 
lishing a distributing center in Springfield, 
Mass. Thomas, the senior of the brothers 
(only three of whom are now living), went 
to Springfield to take personal charge there. 
The Standard Oil began to cut rates, and the 
Four Brothers met them as long as they dared. 
The price went from I2}4 cents a gallon down 
to 9, then to 8>4, then to 8, then to then 
to 7, at which price it was being sold at an 
actual loss. The Four Brothers appealed to 
customers to stand by them, and kept their 
price at 8 cents. Their customers were loyal, 
and the labor unions took up their cause also. 
They kept their footing and made things in- 
teresting for the enemy. They came near get- 
ting a law through the legislature requiring 
all corporations to sell their commodities in 
all parts of the state at prices differing only 
by the amount of the difference in freight 
rates. Thomas Hisgen in this way got into 
the political game. The way to a presidential 
nomination was, for him, made smooth and 
easy by axle-grease and oil. 

Two years ago, being a Democrat, he wm 
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A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE WHO COMPOSES LOVE MELODIES 

Thomas Hisgen, candidate of the Independence Party, is the author of "The Lani«uaiie of the So-.il" and oth r 
musical compositions, and the hero of a protracted and successful ti^ht in business with lh" Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He is the only one of the seven presidential candidates who hail from an Eastern (and Northern) state, 
being a resident of Massachusetts. He was second last year in the race for gubernatorial honors in the Bay 
State, leading the Democratic nominee. 
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nominated, much to his surprise, for state 
auditor on the Democratic ticket. When, one 
year ago, Henry M. Whitney was nominated 
by the Democrats for governor, Hisgen bolted 
the party, declaring that Whitney was a tool 
of the Standard Oil. Mr. Hearst's Independ- 
ence League thereupon nominated Hisgen for 
governor. He made a phenomenal run, greatly 
outstripping the rest of the League's ticket, 
and polling the second largest vote for gov- 
ernor, Whitney being third and the Republican 
candidate first. 

That is why Thomas Hisgen came to be 
nominated for President. 

He is half German and half Irish. His 
father was identified with the revolutionists in 
Germany in 1848, and, when the movement 
failed, he followed the example of Carl Schurz 
and came to this country. He married an 
Irish lass, Catherine McNally, in Albany, and 
they went out to Indiana to keep a country 
store. Eleven children blessed the union, 
Thomas's turn coming in 1858. He has had 
to pick up most of his education as he went 
along, and a good share of that he picked up 
is of a musical sort. He is proficient on the 
violin, and he is a composer of music. One of 
his compositions, entitled "Language of the 
Soul," is described as "an exquisite love rev- 
erie"; another is "a stirring schottische," a 
favorite selection for bands in the locality of 
Springfield, and perhaps elsewhere. 

His efforts at speech-making have been suc- 
cessful because of their freedom from ora- 
torical effort. He just talks and tells his story 
of How I Fought the Octopus. Says the 
Springfield Republican: "His manner is one of 
the utmost simplicity and directness. There is 



no appearance of manner or affectation. In 
fact, his simple, straightforward way of 
speaking, at times seeming to reveal a bit of 
stage fright, has been one of his strongest 
assets. Wherever he has spoken all who have 
listened, whatever their political beliefs might 
have been, have been impressed with the ap- 
parent honesty of Mr. Hisgen's utterances. He 
appears on the platform to be a retiring, bash- 
ful business man whom some strange fate has 
suddenly dragged into the limelight, much 
against his own will, and compelled to ad- 
dress the multitudes." 

The same paper adds that his fellow towns- 
men in West Springfield believe in him thoro- 
ly. "To his neighbors he is the fellow-laborer, 
the man who goes to work in his shirtsleeves, 
innocent of collar or tie." 

Mrs. Hisgen was Miss Barbara Fox, of 
Albany. They were married eight years ago, 
and have three children. The family attend 
the Baptist church, tho Mr. Higsen was bap- 
tized a Presbyterian, and would attend a Pres- 
byterian church if there were one near 
enough. He is an Odd Fellow, a Knight of 
Pythias, and a member of the order of United 
Commercial Travelers. With Hearst and the 
Hearst papers to back him, he expects to tell 
his story throughout the union, and, of course, 
to poll a million votes. Every presidential 
candidate talks about polling at least a million 
votes. Hisgen has as good a chance of doing 
it as any of the seven candidates, except, of 
course, Taft and Bryan. His vote-getting 
power is the most uncertain factor in the cam- 
paign, and is likely to decide results in a num- 
ber of states. 
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